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LATIN AND MENTAL TRAINING 



By H. C. Nutting 
University of California 



Most teachers of the classics probably do not follow very 
closely the discussion of technical questions of educational theory. 
But, in view of the investigation now being conducted by the 
American Classical League, it is vitally essential that increasing 
numbers find time to inform themselves on these subjects. Only 
in this way will it be possible to vote intelligently, when the re- 
port of the investigators is submitted for acceptance or rejection. 

Very recently there has appeared a little volume under the title 
"Developing Mental Power" by George M. Stratton, Professor 
of Psychology in the University of California. 1 This brief 
handbook goes to the very root of the matter, and contains much 
material of the highest interest to the teacher of Latin. It is the 
chief purpose of the present paper to point out some of the more 
important applications of the principles there developed. 

In what Professor Stratton calls "the older education," it was 
held that the mind is an aggregate of general powers or faculties, 
for example, memory-in-general, reason-in-general, and the like; 
and it was thought that a course of study provided a gymnasium, 
as it were, where these general powers might be further developed 
by exercise. 

At length the experimental psychologist brought this whole 
view of education into question by announcing the discovery that 
the mind cannot be resolved into a series of general powers or 
faculties. For if memory-in-general and reason-in-general do 
not exist, why build a gymnasium to train them ? 

Without waiting for the completion or adequate interpretation 
of the psychological experiments, the 'Modern School' of educa- 
1 Houghton Mifflin Co., 1922. 
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tion took the field, adopting a view diametrically opposed to the 
old, namely that powers of the mind are particular and specific, 
each being shut up, so to speak, in a water-tight compartment, and 
exercising no appreciable influence one upon the other. Accord- 
ing to this view, each specific power must be trained separately, 
e.g., improvement of the memory in one field will not help it in 
another, and development of reasoning power in one subject will 
not make easier the attack upon problems of a different charac- 
ter. Hence the slogan of this school: 'You train (only) what 
you train.' 

To the lay mind, it is perfectly clear that there is some fallacy 
in the position taken by the 'Modern School.' Any one who has 
given the least attention to the training of children knows from his 
own observation that principles and habits inculcated in the child 
transfer automatically to a vast range of new situations. It is 
an affront to common sense to expect anyone to believe otherwise. 
But respect for experimental psychology is great; and so long 
as the apostles of the modern school felt free to claim warrant for 
their action in support from that quarter, there was little to stop 
their progress. 

But experimental psychology is not going much longer to 
be thus misused; and here it is that Professor Stratton's work 
is particularly helpful. He willingly abandons the supposed 
faculties of memory-in-general, reason-in-general, and the like; 
but (and this is the important point) he rejects entirely the view 
which would make the mind an aggregation of insulated units; 
he finds almost everywhere abundance of transfer from one field 
to another, thus at one stroke shattering the foundation of the 
modern school. To quote from the text : 

If a person practice with the right hand the tossing 
and catching of balls, keeping two in the air at once, 
until he has attained a high degree of skill, will the effect 
of the practice be confined to the right hand? No. It 
will appear also in the left hand; it may be as though 
fully two-thirds of the practice had in some way been 
transfered to the hand that has not been practiced at all. 
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And in many other directions transfer of training is 
found. 8 

The child who is inclined to 'give up' at the least diffi- 
culty has a habit which applies to many and most varied 
situations. And if, instead, he can be turned about, can 
be made to assume a fighting attitude toward what is 
hard to do, he has been brought to attain what is appli- 
cable in ten thousand times and places. 3 

Instead, then, of proving that you train what you 
train, the psychological experiments which have so trou- 
bled the waters of education prove that normally you 
train what you do not train. 4 

With psychology thus coming to the aid of common sense, 
there is indeed some hope for the educational situation. If it be 
asked how Professor Stratton explains transfer, though he aban- 
dons the idea of general powers of the mind, the answer is found 
in the following quotation, which should be read in connection 
with the second citation above : 

These habits of mind, and a host like them, are per- 
haps less wide than memory-in-general of the older 

education For us the important thing is 

to see their immense range of use, in all manner of 
situations and by all manner of men, whether they be 
day-laborers or diplomatists. 6 

The writer understands this to mean that Professor Stratton 
finds it impossible to diagram the functions of the mind with 
precision; but he holds that these functions, such as they are, 
are not insulated, but bound up inextricably with one another, 
thus providing for transfer of training at innumerable points. 

This is all that any sane advocate of disciplinary studies could 
ask for. The claim of transfer of training is not merely left 
unchallenged; the fact itself of transfer is vindicated, and that 
too, by an able and experienced experimental psychologist. 

2 L. c. p. 12. 

3 L. c. p. 16. 
1 L. c. p. 13. 
5 L. c. p. 17. 
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It would seem, indeed, that, so far as the practical problems of 
education are concerned, the psychological controversy at this 
point is, up to the present time, little more than a difference of 
opinion about names. For if the curriculum builder can rest as- 
sured of the fact of transfer of training, he is in a position to 
proceed with his own work, even though the psychologists differ 
among themselves in their attempt to divide the area of the mind's 
activities by imaginary lines. 

What has happened in the field of education can be illustrated 
by a supposed case in medicine. In the controversy whether 
disease may be inherited or not, what should we think of a man. 
who, on the assumption that disease cannot be inherited, should 
begin to preach the doctrine that tuberculous ancestry is as good 
as any other ? 

According to Professor Stratton, the apostles of the 'Modern 
School' have made just such a mistake as this. Finding that 
psychologists were abandoning the old conception of 'general 
powers' of the mind, they leaped to the wholly unwarranted con- 
clusion that the basis for transfer of training was thereby eliminat- 
ed. But the fact of transfer remains unshaken despite the new 
survey of the field of the mind's activities; just as, in medicine, 
the need for clean ancestry remains unchanged, wherever the doc- 
tors may set the line at which they are willing to admit that 'ten- 
dency to disease' passes over into disease proper. 

In view of the publicity given their program, it will not be an 
easy thing for the educationalists to recant, though in manifest 
error. But it may not be without significance that the most prom- 
inent exponents of the new education are not now raising so 
loudly or so frequently the old battle-cry: "We train (only) 
what we train." They know better now ; but some of the newer 
recruits are not so cautious. 

This whole matter was made a live issue in the American 
Classical League investigation by an article published about a 
year ago, in which a general plan was outlined for the reorgani- 
zation of Latin instruction. 6 The key-note in the proposed 

6 The Function of Latin in the Secondary Curriculum, by M. D. Gray, 
Classical Journal, XVII, 52 ff. 
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reconstruction is the outworn fallacy, "We train (only) what we 
train." On that basis, the proposer asserts that Latin as an end 
in itself must be abandoned, and contends that any general con- 
tinuance of Latin as a high school study can be justified only by 
making Latin a corpus vile, used as a basis for training in Eng- 
lish, and the like. 

How blinded to the actual facts the proposer has become 
through his prejudice, is seen when, in his unwillingness to admit 
transfer, he supports the absurd claim that a knowledge of Latin 
is of no appreciable benefit to a person undertaking the study of 
Spanish. 7 If the League investigation is to be conducted in any 
such spirit as this, its value will be almost nil in the matter of 
curriculum building. 

For, if Professor Stratton is right, we should not begin by be- 
littling and ignoring the transfer of training incident to the study 
of Latin as taught in the past. Rather, we should expect to find 
transfer in large amount, and should make every effort to bring 
any trace of it to light. By neglecting to do this, and by beating 
about for evidence that seems to support the proposer's program 
of commercialized applied "Latin," it might be possible to draft 
a report plausible upon the surface, but providing no reliable 
basis for revision of courses of study. 

Lest there be any mistake at this point, we all admit freely 
that intensive training in a narrow field yields greater return 
in that particular field. For example, if a man is to work for 
years at making one kind of screw, he can be trained for that 
work in a very short time, without giving him any general edu- 
cation. This, as Professor Stratton would say, is the way to 
turn a man into a machine. 8 Just so, by making a Latin text 
the basis for a study of English derivatives, much more can be 
accomplished in that line than if the time were spent in learning 
to read Latin. To this extent it is true that "we train what we 
train." The fallacy enters when we give this phrase the modem 
school interpretation, "We train (only) what we train." 

7 L. c. p. 60. Cf. also Classical Weekly, XV, 172 ff. 

8 L. c. p. 69; "Factory methods may be excellent for highly specialized men- 
tal functions, but not for the whole strong structure of the mind." 
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At this point Professor Stratton again takes direct issue with 
the modern school, ranging himself squarely with those who 
sanely uphold the classics as taught in the past : 

But what of the boy who does not himself know, and 
whom no one as yet can tell, whether beets, engines, tax- 
ation, tuberculosis, or the Gospel will lie at the center of 
his thinking in the time to come ? Must he give labori- 
ous years to all these and to a thousand things beside, 
that he may be ready for the day of action ? Inevitable 
and enormous waste in that direction. He had best be 
at home in the central studies into which all special sub- 
jects lead. 9 

Few would question that the classics have in the past made a 
notable record in education. That such study carried with it 
transfer of training in large amount is clear as daylight, without 
any formal investigation. Now even the supposed suport of 
psychology is withdrawn from the opposing view. Hence, as 
said above, it is the proper function of an investigation to assume 
transfer of training, if it is to start with any assumption at all. 
And every phase of transfer should be measured in the scientific 
spirit, no matter how thoroughly the findings run counter to 
current educational theory, or how fully they discredit any a 
priori attempt at curriculum building. 

With complete data in hand, it will be possible to consider wise- 
ly what changes in method are needed to meet present day school 
conditions. For it goes without saying that, at this time, the 
problems of the school room are very different from those of 
forty or fifty years ago. The large numbers of students who do 
not carry Latin beyond the second year present a difficult prob- 
lem. We shall all heartily agree that every legitimate effort 
should be made to give full value for time expended to all who 
take Latin, even for so short a period. Without the help of any 
special investigation, it is clear enough that some readjustment 
may be called for at this point. 

But this is a very different thing from assuming in advance that 
Latin as an end in itself must be given up, on the ground that it 

9 L. c. p. 24. Italics mine. 
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carries with it no appreciable transfer of training. When mani- 
festly adequate and unprejudiced investigation has shown that 
such transfer does not exist, it will be full time to consider aban- 
doning Latin as an end. 

Meanwhile when we are lightly assured "that automatic transfer 
does not occur to any appreciable extent is today the practically 
unanimous verdict (of psychologists)," 10 we may turn again to 
Professor Stratton : 

Then other habits are part of right intellectual equip- 
ment ; controlled attention to the task in hand ; energetic 
attack upon it; accuracy in interpreting, remembering, 
and reporting what is seen or read or heard ; the power 
to distinguish important and unimportant. These are 
part of intellectual training ; these and other things take 
the place of the few faculties of the older belief. They 
stand out significant to an eye bewildered by the endless 
array of special functions which for some are the only 
things left. These wide and superior powers call for 
training, and the lad who has them trained has an incal- 
culable advantage over every lad in whom they remain 
untrained.™ 

If this is true, what better treatment can be given the growing 
boy than a good oldf ashioned dose of Latin ? 

The investigation of the American Classical League seems to 
be concerned primarily with the question of curriculum revision. 
But hope is again uttering a delusive note, if it is persuading 
anyone to believe that the present difficult plight of the classics is 
likely to be much relieved by change in the course of study. The 
trouble lies far deeper than this, nor does it effect the classics 
alone. Any study that is at all abstract, and which bears the 
reputation of being "hard," will be left pretty severely alone by 
the average student under the present free elective regime. Pre- 
scription is about the only measure that holds the rank and file 
of the students in line, as in the case of mathematics; but for 
classics that safeguard has been swept away. 

w Classical Journal, XVII, p. 57. 

11 Developing Mental Power, p. 27. Italics mine. 
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Professor Stratton is quite conscious of this difficulty, and re- 
fers to it more than once : 

These more central studies may be less attractive just 
because they are more abstract, more remote from some 
particular work in hand; and for that reason more of 
art may be needed to make the 'practical' youth, hating 
abstractions, ready to give himself heartily to their for- 
bidding generalities. 12 

Steadiness of will means power to do the irksome, to 
resist the lure of the easy and the comfortable. The 
child must be psychically toughened, ready to defy his 

present sensations More tasks can be made 

pleasant, but there will remain many unpleasant tasks 
that should not be avoided. The world will soon enough 
assign work which will be distasteful and which must, 
for success, be labored into and through. 13 

This states the situation very well and outlines the problem; 
but there is little of a constructive nature here. What 'art' will 
induce the "practical youth, hating abstractions," to submit to 
hard discipline that he can easily avoid? Of course, the reply 
will be: "Make the work so alive and interesting that no one 
will feel that he can afford to miss it." But the writer's obser- 
vation and knowledge of human nature suggest that the 'art' may 
easily degenerate into bribery, the student being induced to enter 
a course with the prospect of high grades for poor work or of 
social features extending downward to ice cream feeds. It 
should be emphasized, perhaps, that these remarks are based on 
something more substantial than a vivid imagination. 

Freedom of election allowed to irresponsible children with a 
natural disinclination to hard work brings with it a serious ad- 
ministrative difficulty; namely that the easy, attractive subjects 
are crowded, leaving the disciplinary subjects with but a corpo- 
ral's guard, and in imminent danger of being dropped from the 
curriculum because "the town cannot afford to support such small 
classes." 

12 L. c. p. 24. 
18 L. c. p. 57. 
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Still further complication is introduced in many places by the 
hostility to disciplinary studies on the part of educationalists, ad- 
ministrators and a 'practical' public. 

In the face of these overwhelming difficulties besetting the 
standard subjects, to center a high priced investigation upon cur- 
riculum revision is somewhat analogous to becoming so interested 
in mending the deck of a vessel as to lose sight of the fact that 
the anchor-chains have parted and that the vessel is sweeping 
swiftly toward the rapids. 

Meet the difficulties above outlined, and Latin will flourish, 
whether methods are revised or not. How shall we meet the 
difficulties ? That is for the investigators to discover. But two 
things at once suggest themselves as a starting point. 

First, to institute a campaign of education designed to re- 
instate the standard subjects in the estimation of educationalists 
and administrators. This matter would naturally be approached 
along the lines of the earlier part of the present paper, i.e., by 
showing that the fact of transfer of training has been in no wise 
affected by the psychological controversy regarding the delimi- 
tation of the functions of the mind. 

Second, to find ways and means of impressing upon school 
boards that, while it may be good 'business' to spend the money of 
the town or county in making ample provision for the large 
classes that result from the capricious choice of irresponsible 
and ease-loving children, it is exceedingly poor 'education' to 
allow the choice of these children to crowd out of the curriculum 
the standard subjects that have been tried out and proved, and 
which are essential to the best training of the students who are 
to be the intellectual leaders of tomorrow. 

This, of course, is only a beginning. But, let it be said again, 
unless this situation is faced and some practical measures adopted 
to meet it, there are bad times looming up in the future, whether 
curriculum changes are made or not. 



